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Editorial Comment 


Fiscal Half-Truths 


DISCUSSION recently staged between 

two qualified representatives of agri- 
cultural and business elements in one of our 
most populous industrial states is a key to 
the fiscal ills of American local government. 
The fiscal system of this particular state is 
an inadequate relic of the horse and buggy 
era and hopelessly unsuited to the needs of 
modern state and local government, but 
economic groups in the state react differ- 
ently to various proposals for overhauling 
the system. 

Agricultural groups contend, rightly, that 
the fiscal system under discussion falls far 
short of tapping adequately the undoubted 
ability to pay taxes which exist in this state. 
The two principal sources of revenue are the 
sales tax, which is regressive by .ts very na- 
ture, and the general property tax, which al- 
though it is designed to be directly propor- 
tional to property values proves to be re- 
gressive in administration. Because of the 
revenue provisions of a constitution which 
has proved impossible to amend in the last 
30 years, this state is unable to take ad- 
vantage of a state income tax as a supple- 


ment to its revenue system and as a means 
of reaching directly the taxpaying capacity 
of citizens of the state. Agricultural inter- 
ests conclude, therefore, that the most im- 
portant single revision of the fiscal system 
of this state involves the revenue side of gov- 
ernmental finance. 

Industrial and business elements of the 
state, however, forego any criticism of the 
revenue system as it now exists and contend, 
with equal justification, that there now exists 
an excessive waste of public expenditures 
due to outmoded governmental organization. 
These groups point out the extravagance of 
maintaining township government in a state 
where the functions still exercised by the 
township might more properly be allocated 
either to the county or to the cities, towns, 
and villages, and argue that measurable econ- 
omies could be effected by consolidation of 
counties in the state. They rightly charge 
various public officials with waste in the ex- 
penditures of public funds which are now 
available. These groups therefore contend 
that it would be unwise to tamper with the 
revenue system by opening up a new source 
of revenue until state and local government 
can be reorganized on a more effective basis. 
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This conflict between economic pres- 
sure groups which are powerful in almost 
every one of our 48 states is basic in finding 
a solution for the financial difficulties of the 
state and local governments. Obviously each 
side has considerable merit in the contro- 
versy, and the principal difficulty lies in the 
inability of either group to recognize at least 
the half-truth of the arguments advanced 
by the other side. Agriculture and business 
are not the sole interests for the fiscal sys- 
tem. They are, perhaps, the most vocal and 
present a conflict which must be reconciled 
if the public interest is to be paramount. 

Neutral observers must agree that a re- 
vamping of an outmoded revenue system can- 
not wait until perfection has been attained in 
the expenditure of public funds. On the 
other hand, no neutral observer will deny 
that we cannot much longer.tolerate the ex- 
istence of ten times the number of govern- 
mental units which are needed to administer 
the functions which government is called 
upon to perform. 

It should be agreed then, not only by neu- 
tral observers but by all pressure groups as 
well, that revision should proceed simultane- 
ously along both the revenue and the ex- 
penditure fronts. This becomes of particular 
importance as we are warned by qualified 
observers that many cities in the country 
are not going to continue in the future as in 
the past year or two to secure unusual rev- 
enues from delinquent taxes which are being 
paid up with the first flush of prosperity. 
Once this revenue source has been dried up, 
many cities are going to find themselves in a 
situation somewhat similar to that of the 
depression when the property tax as the 
main source of revenue proved inadequate to 
support the governmental services which 
must be recognized as essential to the con- 
tinued existence of the community. 

If cities are going to press for other 
sources of revenue, such as a share in the 
state income tax, if such is permitted by the 
state constitution, they must prove their 
right to an allocation of such revenues on the 
basis of effective expenditure of public 
funds. This means not only continued vig- 
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ilance on the part of municipal administra- 
tors but may mean some willingness to sacri- 
fice excessive local independence and to co- 
operate in the reorganization of local govern- 
mental units in the interest of unified ad- 
ministration of public functions on the basis 
of the most rational area of service. By 
combining two half-truths, we may get an 
accurate picture of the fiscal problem. 


* * * 
Clean Up or Else 


FO8 the last five or six years, or during 

the period of the economic depression, 
there has been an apparent retardation in 
administrative reorganization at the local 
government level. There are several factors 
which have influenced this undesirable tend- 
ency, the most important of which is the con- 
centration of attention on the federal govern- 
ment which has undoubtedly absorbed most 
of the available time for governmental think- 
ing. Another reason perhaps of equal im- 
portance is the absorption of people in their 
own private affairs— in other words, they 
have been too busy putting out the con- 
flagration to take much time to think of un- 
derlying causes and remedies. But now that 
“the corner’ appears to have been turned, 
what can we expect in municipal reform fo1 
the next few years? If we may judge from 
what happened in the period following the 
previous national disaster—the world war 
when municipal reform, measured by reor- 
ganization, advanced most rapidly in this 
country, we have good reason to feel that 
there may be an awakening of interest and 
determination to turn attention again to 
constructive efforts at the local government 
level. For those who “view with alarm” the 
present tendency of concentration of more 
and more governmental authority in the state 
capitolg and in the federal government, it 
might be observed that if local government 
is effectively to withstand this tendency the 
best weapon of defense that can be forged is 
for the towns and cities to set their house 
in order by establishing a representative 
council and a responsive, effective, and hon- 
est administration. 
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Planning to Meet Major Disasters 





By WINSTON W. CROUCH* 
Instructor in Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


An administrative plan for meeting quickly and effectively 
any public disaster should be adopted by the council so it 
can be made operative as soon as the emergency occurs. 


VERY municipality is liable to some 
kind of disaster, flood, fire, earthquake, 
or tornado. To prepare intelligently to 

organize the resources of the community for 
such a contingency is common sense. For 
several years the American Red Cross has 
been the recognized agency capable of send- 
ing expert organizers and supplies into a dis- 
aster suffering community. Many important 
problems arising from a disaster are govern- 
mental in nature, however, and local govern- 
mental officials should be prepared to cope 
with those in so far as they are able. Just as 
in fire fighting the most effective work is 
done in the first few minutes, so does disaster 
relief call for immediate action by such local 
authorities as are able to act. 

Because responsibility for direction and 
co-ordination of activity in an emergency 
must necessarily be centralized, the council- 
manager form of city government has figured 
in many instances in which California cities 
have developed major disaster preparedness 
plans. Berkeley, Pasadena, and Long Beach 
are notable examples. In cities where some 
other form of government exists, responsi- 
bility devolves upon some professional ad- 
ministrator. In Los Angeles the chief of po- 
lice is chief administrator of the plan. In 
the new Los Angeles county disaster plan 
the sheriff is the chief directing officer. 

Thus far the disaster preparedness plans 
have been prepared on the basis of experi- 
ence of a past disaster in the locality or in 
a neighboring city. Berkeley adopted the 
plan worked out by City Manager Edy in 
co-operation with civic groups by resolution 





*Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Crouch received a Ph.D., 
1933, University of California; was a teaching fel- 
low at the University of California, 1930-32; was 
formerly instructor at Pomona College; and since 
1936 has been lecturer and instructor in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
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of council on February 15, 1927, nearly 
four years after a disastrous fire. Pasadena 
adopted a similar plan by resolution on May 
27 of the same year. With the experience of 
the city during the disaster of 1906 in mind, 
the San Francisco Commonwealth Club be- 
gan preparation of plans for that city in 
1928. On July 3, 1934, the Oakland city 
council approved, by resolution, a plan 
worked out by the city manager and a group 
of citizens to conform with the city and 
community organization existing there. 

A Citizens’ Preparedness Committee, un- 
der the leadership of Fire Chief Scott, had 
been at work in Los Angeles since 1926 and 
was about to secure official recognition of the 
plan by the city government when the earth- 
quake of March, 1933, shook that and other 
southern California communities. A few 
months later an elaborate plan was adopted 
by the city council. A citizens’ committee in 
Long Beach completed its work of organiz- 
ing for such a plan in July, 1936, and ob- 
tained approval by the city council. 

The earthquake of 1933 demonstrated, 
however, that disasters are not confined to 
municipal limits. Many communities may be 
concerned with the same problem, and the 
resources of many neighboring communities 
may be needed to meet the problems. In the 
general enthusiasm for working out emer- 
gency plans the board of supervisors of Los 
Angeles County adopted a plan for unincor- 
porated territory by ordinance on July 6, 
1936. This plan also attempts to provide the 
co-ordinating link between existing city 
plans. 

Although the resolution or ordinance cre- 
ating a preparedness plan can affect only the 
departments and employees of the city or 
county, the plan co-ordinates the efforts of 
every organization and agency in the com- 
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munity. The work immediately following a 
disaster consists of two functions: (1) pro- 
tection of life and property and (2) provi- 
sion for supplying food, shelter, and medical 
care. The first is logically the responsibility 
of the local government, the second is a 
task undertaken by the local 
Red Cross chapter in co-opera- 
tion with the regional and 
national organization, together 
with kindred agencies. The city 
manager or chief of police is 
responsible for operation of all 
parts of the city government in 
the emergency, the chairman of 
the local Red Cross chapter for 
the second part. 

In each plan some form of co- 
ordinating committee is charged 
with the responsibility for pro- 
viding a liaison between the two 
divisions. Some committees are 
small, consisting of the mayor, 
president of local Red Cross, and city 
manager, as in the Berkeley plan. Long 
Beach has one representative from the 
city, one each from the national guard, 
Red Cross, and public utilities. The Com- 
monwealth Club plan for San Francisco pro- 
posed that a large committee composed of 
the mayor, chairman of finance committee of 
the board of supervisors, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Red Cross, commanding officer of 
the local unit of the National Guard, presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Council (labor), 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
an American Legion representative should 
direct co-ordination of resources and agen- 
cies but should appoint an executive officer 
who would have full responsibility for ad- 
ministering the plan. An advisory committee 
would consist of representatives of the utili- 
ties and of commanding officers of the army 
and navy units stationed in the region. 

The existence of an emergency in Pasa- 
dena is determined by the city council if it 
is in session. When an emergency occurs the 
city manager immediately takes charge of all 
public facilities, and all employees are mo- 
bilized according to definite plans outlined in 
advance by the city manager and department 
heads. The city manager co-ordinates mu- 
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nicipal activities with the Red Cross and 
other agencies, which are notified at once of 
the emergency and which proceed with their 
prearranged duties (see chart). Every city 
employee is acquainted in advance with the 
nature of his duties in time of emergency. 
All plans for emergency tele- 
phone service, for messenger 
service, for obtaining outside 
assistance, for shutting off gas 
and electricity, for the purchase 
of materials and supplies, for 
motor equipment, for first aid, 
for use of military forces, for 
field forces, for a central head- 
quarters, for mobilization tests, 
etc., etc., are ready to put into 
effect at a moment’s notice. The 
city manager of Pasadena is 
empowered to issue a mobiliza- 
tion test without previous no- 
tice, and in order to test the 
effectiveness of the plan, at least 
one such call must be issued each year. 

Under the Los Angeles County plan the 
Major Disaster Emergency Council will con- 
sist of the five members of the board of su- 
pervisors and the heads of county depart- 
ments. The chairman of the board of super- 
visors will be chairman of the Council, but 
the sheriff will be the officer directing the 
work. An advisory council appointed by the 
supervisors is to be composed of representa- 
tives from the Red Cross, California High- 
way Patrol, other local major disaster coun- 
cils, labor and civic organizations, and public 
utility companies. The ordinance specifically 
prohibits both the Emergency Council and 
the Advisory Council from directing opera- 
tions. Both are to be planning and co-ordi- 
nating bodies. The supervisors also found it 
expedient to place a proviso in the ordinance 
stating that the term “disaster” should not 
include domestic disturbances, strikes, or 
labor difficulties. 

To facilitate communication and direction 
in time of emergency there must be some 
assurance that responsible directors can be 
found at posts where they are needed and 
that they know what they are to do. While 
the general type of work done by city em- 
ployees in time of an emergency will not 
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vary greatly from that performed in ordinary 
times, the disaster plan is unique in that 
stations and duties of all those in positions 
of responsibility are detailed so as to provide 
a maximum of co-ordination. Every position 
of responsibility is provided with at least two 
alternates, one of whom will function should 
the designated official be absent from the 
city or unavailable. The city manager or ex- 
ecutive officer directs operations from the 
city hall or, should that be demolished, from 
a previously chosen vantage point. Long 
Beach reports that light and telephone cables 
have been laid specially to an alternate head- 
quarters site. 

Responsibility for calling in outside police 
departments, fire apparatus, medical staffs, 
etc. may be delegated to the responsible 
heads of the proper departments, but the ex- 
ecutive officer must be notified immediately 
so as to co-ordinate the work. Responsibility 
for calling for the National Guard or other 
armed forces should lie with the manager and 
the mayor. 

Fire fighting, policing of the stricken area, 
removal of debris, health and sanitary meas- 
ures are municipal responsibilities. However 
the Los Angeles and Long Beach plans are 
unique in that elaborate plans have been 
made to mobilize resources of the community 
to provide temporary shelter in time of need. 
Existing large parks, golf courses, and school 
athletic fields have been designated as tent 
and barracks sites for emergency shelter 
where people may be assembled, fed, and 
given medical care. Plans for obtaining ma- 
terials, for construction, and for sanitary lay- 
out are prepared and on file. 

The Los Angeles County plan, as it is be- 
ing worked out, goes much further than pre- 
vious plans made by cities. It outlines pro- 
cedure not only for protection of life and 
property but also for temporary rehabilita- 
tion and reclamation and for permanent re- 
clamation. However the latter cannot in- 
volve a financial charge upon the county. 

The Los Angeles city plan indicates how a 
large city operating under the mayor-council 
form of government may plan to meet dis- 
asters. It is also a prime example of a tech- 
nique for recruiting outstanding citizens in a 
community program of a semi-official nature. 
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Studies of an emergency organization were 
begun in 1926 by the Citizens’ Preparedness 
Committee, composed of representatives of 
the telephone company, chamber of com- 
merce, the city fire department, together 
with individual citizens. This committee 
later gave way to a semi-official body created 
by city ordinance. This latter, the Major 
Disaster Emergency Council, is composed of 
44 people appointed by the mayor. In oper- 
ation the Council is divided into 14 divisions, 
each with a chairman and two alternates. 
The chief of police, as chairman of the law 
and order committee, is in command of the 
entire program. A general staff composed 
of deputy chiefs and the officer in charge 
of the central station directs the activity of 
the police department in keeping the peace, 
providing first aid, and messenger duty.! 

The fire committee, under the fire chief, 
has made an extensive survey of water sup- 
plies and private fire fighting equipment. 
Maps have been obtained from public util- 
ities supplying gas and electricity, and the lo- 
cation of stores of oil and chemicals has been 
listed. The street department, under the city 
engineer, has made plans for clearing the 
debris from main thoroughfares, assisting in 
rescue work, grading and oiling streets in 
emergency camps, and maintaining sewers. 

The medical, health, and sanitation divi- 
sion is headed by the city health officer, with 
two prominent doctors as alternates. Loca- 
tion of hospitals and the extent of their 
equipment have been noted. A master list of 
surgeons, physicians, and nurses has been 
drawn up so that these may be reached and 
assigned where needed. The shelter division 
is headed by a contractor. The communica- 
tions division consists of telephone company 
representatives, while the transportation di- 
vision is headed by a business leader. 

The Intelligence unit is a regularly operat- 
ing, full-time unit co-ordinating the work of 


1For details on organization and activities, to- 


gether with charts and ordinance No. 73309, 
passed November 2, 1933, by the city council, see 
Major Disaster Emergency Council. May, 1936. 


18pp. By Basil E. Rice, director of co-ordination, 
530 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles. 
See also Report of the Law and Order Division to 
the Major Disaster Emergency Council. Novem- 
ber, 1935. 97pp. Police Department,.Los Angeles. 
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the other divisions and keeping data and 
plans up to date. In the early stages of the 
work a member of the fire department was 
detailed to the work. Federal funds also 
have been available to finance this work in 
part. 

In addition to the Red Cross, which has 
pioneered in these problems, the National 
Guard and the American Legion are organi- 
zations which because of their make-up and 
organization are best prepared to assist in 
carrying out such plans. In 1927 the Cali- 
fornia National Guard prepared a manual 
directing the various units to prepare them- 
selves for duty in emergencies, including 
physical catastrophes. Much of the manual 
was based upon study of the report of the 
Regular Army work in San Francisco in 
1906. The American Legion has had an 
emergency plan whereby its resources could 
be made use of in various emergencies in- 
cluding physical disasters. It provides both 
a source of police reserves and a source of 
skilled workmen that may be mobilized rela- 
tively easily. 

While no one wishes to have a disaster 
occur to test such plans, unfortunately the 
effectiveness of operation of these plans has 
never been tested for the simple reason that 
the citizens of the communities did not ap- 
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preciate the need of such plans until after 
some disaster had occurred. When the Berke- 
ley plan was first devised it was proposed 
that a public rehearsal be held in the same 
manner as an army unit might engage in war 
games. This would have been advantageous 
in working out the details of administration 
and would have been an excellent way to ac- 
quaint the citizens with its operation. How- 
ever under pressure of protests from those 
who felt it would unnecessarily bring back 
harassing memories a quiet rehearsal was 
substituted. A dinner meeting was called for 
those holding responsible posts in the plan. 
Conditions of a disaster were specified and a 
definite routine rehearsal gone through. The 
manager is required to report to the council 
annually that the personnel assignments have 
been kept up to date. Other cities have 
worked out their plans by conference rather 
than by spectacular rehearsal. Each of these 
three types of plans shows what can be done: 
(1) variations of the plan for a medium 
size city with a city manager form of gov- 
ernment, as exemplified by Berkeley, Pasa- 
dena, and Long Beach; (2) plan for a large 
city with a mayor-council form of govern- 
ment; and (3) plan for a county that has 
a high percentage of urban and suburban 
territory. 


How Cincinnati Met the Flood’ 


By FRED K. HOEHLER! 
Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


Measures taken by the city of Cincinnati in protecting life and property 
and in rehabilitation work are here outlined by Mr. Hoehler, who assisted 
City Manager C. A. Dykstra in co-ordinating relief and hospital services. 


HEN a flood disaster occurs, there 
are three phases of activity neces- 
sary to cope with it. Emergency 

measures must be taken to protect life and 
property; rehabilitation must be planned and 
carried through; and plans must be made, if 


*The writer acknowledges the assistance of 
Ralph E. Spear, consultant, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, in the preparation of this article. 


possible, to prevent the recurrence of such a 
disaster. 

Cincinnati has just passed through the 
first of these steps, and the second is even 
now under way. The third lies properly be- 
yond the scope of this paper, which seeks, 


1Epritor’s Note: Mr. Hoehler was director of 
public welfare of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
1928-33; director of safety, Cincinnati, 1933-35. 























































after a fashion, to chronicle the problems fac- 
ing the city administration because of the 
disaster and to indicate how they were met. 

On Tuesday, January 19, fears were ex- 
pressed that the Ohio River would reach 60 
feet, eight feet above flood level. On Wed- 
nesday, January 20, the newspapers in Cin- 
cinnati subordinated the story of the Presi- 
dent’s inauguration to the headlined predic- 
tion that the flood would reach 61 feet. Busi- 
nesS men were busy moving their stocks to 
higher floors; workmen were strengthening 
dikes. Thursday, January 21, brought heavy 
rains which caused an upward revision in the 
prediction to a new high of 66 feet. The gas 
supply for a part of the city was cut off, and 
a few street cars had to be rerouted. On Fri- 
day, January 22, the river reached the un- 
precedented and unanticipated height of 
71.2 feet. Federal and state relief agencies 
began to move in; the Red Cross was busy 
with emergency relief; city forces were strug- 
gling valiantly to maintain the necessary pub- 
lic services; and coast guard boats were ar- 
riving from as far away as New Jersey. Sat- 
urday, January 23, brought the river to 72.8 
feet, and it became apparent that the situa- 
tion called for extraordinary steps. 


ORGANIZING FOR ACTION 


By this time all sorts of agencies were par- 
ticipating in the business of relieving the dis- 
tress caused by the flood. Federal, state, 
and local governments, public and private re- 
lief agencies, trucks and boats contributed 
by private business concerns—all were doing 
their best. However, it soon became ap- 
parent that some sort of co-ordination was 
necessary if these agencies were to function 
as efficiently as possible. Accordingly, on 
Sunday, January 24, City Manager C. A. 
Dykstra called a meeting of city officials 
and private citizens representative of neces- 
sary public services. At this meeting, dis- 
cussion centered around the need for 
strengthening and co-ordinating rescue and 
relief services. A liaison officer was ap- 
pointed to serve between the city and the 
Red Cross. 

The director of public safety recommended 
that some of the National Guard be utilized 
for police duty under the supervision of the 
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chief of police. The president of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas and Electric Company discussed 
the power situation, pointing out that with 
reasonable conservation, necessary services 
need not be discontinued. General discus- 
sion revealed a need for taking immediate 
steps to protect the public health and to pro- 
vide hospital facilities. The city’s liaison 
officer with the Red Cross was asked to ar- 
range a meeting between hospital and health 
authorities to plan for any emergency. 

At the close of the meeting, Mayor Wilson 
announced that he would appoint a disaster 
council with the city manager as chairman 
and administrator and that the city council 
would meet promptly to delegate to the city 
manager the authority necessary to act 
quickly in the emergency. 

This disaster council was appointed 
promptly and organized under a plan of di- 
rect responsibility to the city manager, who 
was designated disaster administrator. The 
council was composed of the following city 
officials and private citizens: the director of 
public safety, the chairman of the Red Cross, 
the chairman of the county commissioners, 
the director of the Community Chest, the 
president of the gas and electric company, 
the president of the street railway company, 
a food co-ordinator, a fuel co-ordinator, a 
member of the city council, the president of 
a large industrial plant, the president of an 
insurance company, tie president of a large 
hotel and real estate company, and a member 
of the general hospital staff and of the board 
of health. Each of these representatives of 
different community interests had definite 
responsibilities and was in turn definitely re- 
sponsible to the city manager, whose task it 
was to co-ordinate the activities of the entire 
group. Because of Cincinnati’s form of gov- 
ernment this was readily accomplished. 

The city manager, an experienced adminis- 
trator, had been trained to meet emergencies 
and through his long service in Cincinnati 
had gained the confidence of every group in 
the community. This accounts for no small 
part of Cincinnati’s success in meeting an 
emergency where thousands of lives were in 
danger but actually less than half a dozen 
deaths occurred which were even remotely 
attributable to the flood. The high standard 
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of personnel in the city organization made 
the disaster machine run smoothly as the city 
assumed its unprecedented task. 

The policemen and firemen were especially 
burdened during this period, but the re- 
sourcefulness and initiative of the chief of 
police and fire chief, both of 
whom were chosen on a merit 
basis, were of the greatest value 
in meeting unusual problems. 

Early Sunday afternoon the 
city manager issued an emer- 
gency proclamation to the citi- 
zens, reporting on the situation 
and giving instructions to be 
followed by all. Under the terms 
of the proclamation, the Red 
Cross was to have charge of all 
relief work, including rescue, 
shelter, food, clothing, and re- 
habilitation, while the city was 
to have charge of communica- 
tions, utilities, law and order, 
fire, water, streets, all building inspections, 
public health and sanitation, registration, 
and information. This statement was made 
public by newspaper and radio, together with 
the following Orders to All Citizens, which 
indicate the steps the city was taking: 

1. Conserve all utility operations. Use but 
one light in your homes and perhaps the radio. 

2. Do not use the telephone except in an 
emergency. 

3. Do not call the gas and electric company 
or the water works for information or for any 
special privileges. 

4. Do not call police or fire on ordinary 
minor complaints. 

5. Stay off the streets absolutely. 

6. The city, until further notice, is on a 
Sunday basis. Except for food and drug stores, 
all stores will doubtless have to be closed to- 
morrow. 

7. No theatres will operate. 

8. There is no epidemic of any kind at this 
time. Many are ill, but so long as care is taken 
there will be no danger to our health. 

9. The water is pure and citizens may drink 
it without fear. Do not expose yourself, how- 
ever, to unnecessary hazards. 

10. Conserve all medical resources and make 
no calls on doctors and hospitals unless it is 
absolutely essential. 

11. Be particularly careful of fires. Do not 
overheat your furnaces or your stoves. Watch 
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for any possible fire hazard. 

12. There is coal in the community but not 
enough to use without great care and saving. 

13. Radio stations are making this announce- 
ment frequently during the day. Please listen 
in to the radio and watch the papers for further 
announcements. 

As the flood progressed, the 
city manager found it necessary 
to issue numerous bulletins and 
orders. During the day on Sun- 
day the city water works pump- 
ing station had to be shut down, 
with the result that the city was 
faced with the prospect of a de- 
pleted water supply, as only the 
reservoir supplies were then 
available. Accordingly, a public 
announcement was made of the 
fact that the water would be 
turned on only between the 
hours of 5:00 and 7:00 P.M. 
and 6:00 and 8:00 A.M. 

When this restriction proved 
inadequate in conserving the supply, the time 
was cut down even further, and water sta- 
tions were set up in different parts of the 
city, chiefly the higher sections where water 
was unavailable through city mains because 
of decreased pressure. By means of press, 
radio, printed dodgers, and a house-to-house 
notification by the Boy Scouts, citizens were 
warned to boil all water used for drinking 
and cooking. 

At one point during the flood, the living 
quarters of approximately 35,000 people 
were surrounded by water. The policy of 
the city in these cases was to remove those 
desiring to be removed and to bring food and 
other necessary supplies to those who pre- 
ferred to remain in the upper stories of their 
homes. Only in cases where buildings were 
in imminent danger of collapse was forced 
evacuation used. 


HOEHLER 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In the early days of the disaster, the usual 
problem of traffic congestion arose because 
of the people who drove down to the flooded 
area to see what was going on. Under the 


city manager’s direction, a unified public 
transportation system was set up, and only 
those passenger vehicles which were being 
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used in flood relief service and which bore 
official emergency stickers were allowed on 
the streets in the affected area. The public 
transportation system consisted of buses 
taken over from three or four private com- 
panies and rerouted to serve the area most 
effectively. To save power, all street car 
service was discontinued. 

Realizing that the emergency plunged the 
citizens into living conditions with which 
they were unfamiliar, the city manager is- 
sued a series of bulletins denoting steps 
which should be taken in the interest of 
health and safety. When the water was shut 
off, householders were warned to disconnect 
hot water heating coils in furnaces and to 
shut off the flame under all other hot water 
heaters to avoid explosions. Citizens were 
asked to use flood water for flushing purposes 
if possible, or to dispose of wastes by burying, 
in order to conserve the supply of water for 
drinking and cooking. For the same reason, 
housewives were asked to use paper utensils 
as much as possible. 

A shortage of milk bottles at one time 
threatened the city’s supply, and citizens 
were asked by press and radio to use other 
containers for water and to return milk bot- 
tles to the companies at once, so that the de- 
livery of milk could continue without inter- 
ruption. 

Another problem arose as a result of the 
generous contributions of food from the rest 
of the country. Under the chairman of the 
food control committee appointed by the 
city manager, an orderly plan of providing 
food for the city was worked out. Whole- 
sale orders were placed, and a central emer- 
gency warehouse set up. Consequently, 
the unanticipated arrival of about 75 car- 
loads of foodstuffs complicated the problems 
of the food control workers, and an appeal 
was broadcast to stop further unauthorized 
shipments. A similar situation existed with 
regard to old clothing. 

The efforts of private groups to care for 
refugees caused the city some concern. 
Churches, benevolent associations, and pri- 
vate social agencies in a few instances estab- 
lished refugee centers independently and 
without the knowledge of the Disaster Ad- 
ministrator. In some of these cases, proper 
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sanitary facilities and medical attention were 
lacking, and unexpected demands for food 
and clothing were made. This lack of cen- 
tralized control finally made it necessary for 
the city manager to issue an order to the 
effect that no organization might open a 
canteen without clearing with the proper 
Red Cross official. 

A supply of typhoid vaccine was made 
available to private physicians and to relief 
stations so that all who desired might be 
inoculated. 

The presence in relief centers of large 
numbers of refugees with nothing to do 
created a problem met by marshaling the 
recreational resources of the community un- 
der the direction of the municipal recreation 
commission. 

The presence of large quantities of oil and 
gasoline in the flood waters created a fire 
hazard of the worst sort. At one time, the 
fears of the city authorities were confirmed 
when a large section of the industrial area 
was involved in a conflagration at a time 
when water pressure was low. However, by 
the use of chemicals instead of water, and 
by the use of a new type of spray nozzle, the 
fire was brought under control, but not until 
32 buildings were affected. 


CONSERVING ELECTRIC POWER 

The problem of maintaining an adequate 
supply of electric power for emergency use 
was a vexing one. Householders were re- 
quired to burn only one small bulb at a time 
and to use no electrical appliances except 
the radio. Street car service was discon- 
tinued. Such stores as were open were re- 
quired to transact their business during the 
daytime in order to save electric power at 
night. Finally it became necessary to pur- 
chase a quantity of power from another city 
in order to maintain necessary services. 

Throughout the emergency the importance 
of an adequate public information service 
was manifest. Central control of all press 
releases served to avoid the publication of 
wild rumors, and frequent news broadcasts 
served not only to keep citizens informed 
about the actual state of affairs but also to 
give them the background of information 
necessary to an understanding of the rea- 
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sons for the restrictions that had to be im- 
posed on the use of public services. 

As the waters began to recede and the 
emergency approached its end, restrictions 
were gradually withdrawn, and business was 
slowly resumed. As soon as additional power 
was available, business buildings were per- 
mitted to reopen, using only one elevator 
each and a minimum of electricity for light- 
ing. Heating concerns, plumbers, refriger- 
ator companies, and others co-operated with 
the city manager in issuing instructions for 
the restoration of home facilities and appli- 
ances to full operation with a minimum of 
hazard. Cautionary statements were re- 
leased with regard to safe methods of drying 
out heaters, machinery, and buildings. 

During the period of the flood, a cordon 
of police and National Guardsmen was 
thrown around the inundated area. As the 
water subsided, the affected buildings were 
promptly inspected for public health and 
safety purposes, and the cordon of police 
and guardsmen fell back, releasing more and 
more of the city to unrestricted use. 


REHABILITATION 


On February | the city manager appointed 
a Rehabilitation Planning Committee and 
asked that it recommend a program for the 
handling of rehabilitation work. Four days 
later the committee submitted its report, 
recommending that the Disaster Council, re- 
named the Rehabilitation Council, continue 
to supervise and co-ordinate the activities of 
such special committees as are named, as 
well as the efforts of private groups. It was 
also recommended that the actual task of 
rehabilitation be allotted to four main com- 
mittees. 

The Home and Family Rehabilitation 
Committee would be organized largely by 
the Red Cross and would be subdivided into 
groups with responsibility for surveying 
building resources, facilitating credit to in- 
dividuals, extending relief and reassigning 
cases, and stimulating neighborhood rehabil- 
itation efforts, 

The Committee on Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion would be substantially a Chamber of 
Commerce group and would be concerned 
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largely with aiding industry to secure credit 
and to rebuild as soon as possible. 

The Health Committee, representative of 
public and private health agencies in the 
community, would not only deal with im- 
mediate situations dangerous to the public 
health but would also make plans regarding 
the safeguarding of the public health in 
future emergencies. 

The Committee on Flood Control and Fu- 
ture Planning, as its name suggests, would 
concern itself with a long-range program and 
would presumably recommend legislation. 
The co-operation of the City Planning Com- 
mission and the Regional Planning Commis- 
sion would be enlisted for this work. 

These recommendations of the Rehabilita- 
tion Planning Committee were adopted sub- 
stantially as submitted, and the work is even 
now going forward. 

For the rehabilitation of private homes 
and small businesses, the funds collected 
by the Red Cross are being used. Larger 
businesses are expected to finance their own 
rehabilitation by borrowing from the banks 
and other regular credit channels. Some 
WPA labor is available for clean-up work 
in parks, streets, and other public property, 
but the rest of the task must be paid for by 
the city out of tax funds. All rehabilitation 
activity, however, is co-ordinated by the Re- 
habilitation Council, appointed by the city 
manager. 

If there is one outstanding lesson to be 
learned from Cincinnati’s experience, it is the 
need for a disaster plan or code. At the time 
of the flood, such a code was being consid- 
ered by the city authorities, but no organiza- 
tion had been-set up. Plans must be made 
in advance for the utilization of personnel 
and resources. Appointments of key persons 
must be made, and meetings in the manner 
of “dress rehearsals” held from time to time. 
Cincinnati was fortunate in having a form 
of government under which citizens were ac- 
customed to dealing with a central authority, 
but even so, precious hours were taken up in 
the early days of the emergency with the 
making of plans for the effective use of men 
and resources. Under a good disaster code, 
these plans are already made. 
















































































































































Piloting Cities Through High Water 


City administrators in four cities in the Ohio River flood area here 
relate what they did in directing activities during the flood period. 


LOOD waters in January severely tested 

the administrative ability of local gov- 

ernment officers in many cities along the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


In Wheeling, this year’s flood was called 
“little flood” because the water was only 48.3 
feet high, as compared to 56.5 in March, 
1936. “Another reason why the flood did not 
seem so bad was that people evacuated their 
homes as soon as the warning came,” writes 
H. J. HumMpuREY, city manager of Wheeling, 
“thus avoiding the confusion and hysteria 
which occurred last year when people had to 
be moved from their homes through second- 
story windows.” The Wheeling charter gives 
the manager complete charge of the city in 
times of emergency. At the beginning of the 
1936 flood, Ciry MANAGER HUMPHREY made 
the heads of the police, fire, health, engineer- 
ing, street, electric, and water departments 
responsible for specific activities. ‘““The health 
department opened health centers in various 
locations, administered typhoid vaccine, and 
also established sleeping and feeding centers 
for refugees at convenient locations. The en- 
gineering and street departments, aided by 
WPA forces, centralized their trucks and 
personnel to assist people in the flooded dis- 
tricts either to move their furniture up to 
second stories or entirely out of the flooded 
district. The electric department moved all 
fire alarm boxes out of the flooded district 
and looked after all the electric apparatus 
belonging to the city. The two-way police 
radio work, handled by this department, was 
used to excellent advantage in carrying on 
communication with police boats doing res- 
cue work on Wheeling Island. The fire de- 
partment warned people to turn off the gas 
in hot water heaters. In one instance where 
the gas was not turned off, the building 
blew apart when the water reached it and 
firemen waded in and rescued five of the 
seven residents. Municipal departments were 
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aided by the Red Cross, the American 
Legion, Boy Scouts, NYA, the Military In- 
stitute, and reserve officers. Special care was 
taken to see that no epidemic of any kind 
should break out. For example, the health 
department took extreme measures to see 
that no stores sold food stuff that had been 
in the flood. As the water receded, the en- 
gineering and street departments took charge 
of cleaning up the city, WPA furnishing la- 
bor to private individuals to help them clean 
up their property. The mud was dumped in- 
to the streets and alleys, which in turn were 
cleaned bv city workers. WPA also helped 
residents to move back into their homes. The 
Red Cross investigated each family that suf- 
fered any loss and aided in rehabilitation 
where necessary.” 


IRONTON, OHIO 


Farther down the Ohio River, in Ironton, 
Ohio, a city of 17,000, a new high water 
mark was set, exceeding by four feet the 
highest known flood stage. Water covered 85 
per cent of the city area and 75 per cent of 
the homes in the city were flooded, according 
to LEonaArRD G. HowELtL, city manager. “No 
one of Ironton in the middle of January 
dreamed that the city would for days be cut 
off from the outside world,” writes Mr. 
HowELt, “and that for more than a week 
all food supplies would have to be unloaded 
from trucks at a point three miles north of 
Ironton and be twice transported across 
waters before reaching the people for whom 
they were intended; that it would be neces- 
sary to transport coal by truck and boat to 
keep folks warm; that practically all tele- 
phones would be silent; that more than half 
the people would do their reading by candle- 
light; and that thousands of men, women, 
and children would have to be moved and 
provided with food and shelter until the flood 
water subsided. But all these and many 
other things happened to make the Ohio 
River flood of 1937 one never to be for- 
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gotten. When it was evident that a flood 
stage would be reached, the city manager 
invited to his office representatives of the 
Red Cross, American Legion, WPA, public 
schools, health department, public welfare 
department, and the local howitzer company 
to plan for the impending emergency. A 
flood relief committee was formed, with the 
city manager as chairman. The work was 
subdivided under eight heads: housing, food, 
fuel and stoves, clothing and bedding, trucks, 
boats, medical and hospital care, and police. 
Some of the best business executives in the 
city were called in to supervise these various 
subdivisions in connection with the city de- 
partments, with the result that flood prob- 
lems were quickly apprehended and solved. 
The Red Cross did very fine work in rehabil- 
itating families that lost heavily in the flood, 
and the Disaster Loan Corporation, created 
by an Act of Congress, is assisting individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations where credit 
is needed.” 


LouISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Because of the heavy rain, Louisville had 
practically no warning of the flood, according 
to Mayor NEVILLE MILLER. “We had a 
small flood in 1927 and another in 1933, and 
this year when the water started to rise no 
one was particularly concerned. . . . These 
people were warned of the danger, but as the 
water was half a mile from their houses and 
they had never been flooded, they did not 
take the matter seriously. When many of 
them awoke in the morning, their houses 
were surrounded by water several feet in 
depth, and it was impossible to get out ex- 
cept by boat... . It is a very difficult thing 
to prepare for a flood of the size Louisville 
experienced. For example, one day, because 
of the water in the streets, there was a de- 
mand on the part of police and other workers 
for boots so that they could get around. By 
the next day the water was so deep that it 
was impossible to get around in boots, and 
boats were absolutely necessary. But the 
current was so strong that boats were use- 
less in many parts of town unless they had 
motors, and boats big enough for motors 
could not go to many places because the 
water was not deep enough or they contin- 
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ually ran into the tops of submerged automo- 


‘ biles. 


“With the discontinuance of power we 
lost the street lights, which complicated our 
safety problem tremendously,” writes MAyor 
MItter. “Lights in homes and office build- 
ings were out, which increased the fire haz- 
ard. The streets were blocked by water, 
which prevented the use of fire equipment. 
Heat was lost by many homes and also by 
office buildings. Hotels and office buildings 
in many cases became practically useless 
through lack of heat and telephone service. 
People who moved into hotels from their 
homes had to be taken out of the hotels. It 
was almost impossible to keep in touch with 
the various stations which we had set up or 
to get messages out because of restricted 
telephone service, and it was impossible to 
communicate with the citizens who remained 
in their homes because receiving sets were 
useless without power. I could go on to 
enumerate any number of other complica- 
tions which arose following the collapse of 
any service. . . . I might say the flood 
reached a crest of 57.4 feet, as compared to 
the previous high of 46.6 feet in 1884. 

“The best plan I could advocate consists of 
two parts: First, any organization which is 
set up should be set up on a twenty-four hour 
a day basis. Second, a large group of very 
capable persons should be available who may 
be given each problem as it arises with the 
duty of following it through until it is com- 
pleted, even if it takes a week. We started by 
having 15 people in my office, everyone a cap- 
able executive. In many cases, as a problem 
would arise in one part of town, it was neces- 
sary to send one of these men to take charge 
of that part of town, and he stayed there for 
the remainder of the flood. We were daily 
augmenting our forces, and as business was 
at a standstill because of the flood we were 
able to have a very capable group at the 
office at all times. The majority of these men 
stayed there the entire time but were out of 
the office attending to details from time to 
time. It is necessary to have a capable per- 
son in charge of each problem to see that it 
is carried through to completion and prop- 
erly handled. 

“Tn regard to the relationship of the vari- 
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ous public and private relief agencies, I think 
it is very important that all of the activities 
be gathered together under the supervision 
of the city administration. It is absolutely 
necessary that there be one authority, and as 
all are working toward the same end, there 
should be no conflict of authority as long 
as one office is determining the policy and 
assuming the responsibility for the various 
work which has to be done. For example, 
in regard to safety, we had our own police 
department, we had about one thousand of 
the Regular Army in charge of a general, 
we had state troops in charge of a colonel, 
reserve officers and legionnaires, and visiting 
police. All of these co-operated under the 
direction of the director of safety. There was 
never any question as to who was in supreme 
authority. The visiting police were given a 
section of town, and they did all the policing 
in that section. The Army was given another 
section and another character of work. All 
of this was carried out through the office of 
the director of safety and by consultation 
with the head of each of the various groups. 
The same is true in regard to the health 
work, which was carried out through the 
office of the director of health at the city 
hall. 

“Another reason why it is very important 
that these matters should be carried out 
through the regular city government is that 
as the various organizations withdraw from 
the picture the regular city departments can 
carry on without any gap. 

“The rehabilitation may be divided into 
various parts: (1) Clean-up. The first clean- 
up of the mud and debris was carried out by 
the WPA and the department of public 
works. (2) Care for the welfare of the peo- 
ple during the flood and following the flood. 
This was taken over primarily by the welfare 
department and the Red Cross. (3) Private 
needs. Many people have suffered a tre- 
mendous loss. In many instances, an ex- 
tension of the mortgage or an increase of 
the mortgage is all that is necessary. Chain 
stores take care of their own losses and in 
many instances they make credit facilities 
available for the small stores. The Disaster 
Loan Corporation, which has been set up 
by Congress, will undoubtedly play a very 
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useful part, and the Red Cross will help those 
who can find no other resources. (4) Dam- 
age to public property. It is too early to say 
just what help WPA or PWA will be able 
to give us, but we are working on our pro- 
gram and have every reason to believe that 
the federal government will have a program 
which will be very helpful,” concludes 
Mayor MILter. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


The flood at Paducah, Kentucky, a city 
of 40,000, was the most disastrous in its his- 
tory, according to L. V. BEAN, city manager. 
“The first information that the Ohio would 
possibly exceed the flood stage of 1913 was 
received on January 19,” writes Mr. BEAN, 
“and a meeting of the Disaster Relief Com- 
mittee of the local Red Cross unit was called 
at once. People in the low sections began 
to move out, and three days later when it 
was realized that the crest would be between 
57 and 58 feet, it was recognized that the 
situation was serious. A total of 17 inches of 
rain fell in the first three weeks in January. 
Sleet and snow which fell throughout Jan- 
uary 21 and 22 resulted in the formation of 
heavy ice in the flood waters and streets, 
which greatly impeded the use of boats and 
automotive equipment. A large portion of 
the city was isolated, and as a result about 
30,000 persons were trapped in their homes 
and 5,000 cars and trucks were caught in 
sleet and ice. Communication as well as 
traffic was cut off between the downtown 
section and the high west end. A volunteer 
organization was quickly set up and some 
30,000 were evacuated. On January 31 the 
city manager was placed in supreme com- 
mand of all relief work, this authority being 
vested in him at a meeting of the heads of 
the city, county, Red Cross, military, and 
health authorities. This centralization of 
authority ended any confusion that might 
have existed because of work having been 
directed from the downtown and west end 
headquarters, which was without any form of 
communication except by boat. The river 
reached its maximum crest of 60.8 feet on 
February 2 and after 24 hours began to re- 
cede. Large crews of WPA workers together 
with city forces began to clean streets and 
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public buildings as well as all debris placed 
on the streets by private home owners. 
Private property was cleaned by tenants and 
property owners themselves. Numerous fed- 
eral agencies have made funds available for 
private rehabilitation. The Disaster Loan 
Corporation established offices in the evac- 
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uated city hospital on February 24 and be- 
gan to receive applications for loans from 
home and business owners. It is estimated 
that about 32,000 people were evacuated 
from the city with a loss of only one life 
during that period, although six bodies were 
recovered after the water receded.” 


Looking Back at City Managers 
Twenty Years Hence 


By RICHARD S. CHILDS* 
Chairman of the Council, National Municipal League, New York 


From the vantage point of 1956, Mr. Childs, father of the city-manager plan, 
delivered this address before the twenty-third annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, held at Richmond in October, 1936. 


ADIES and Gentlemen of the Super- 
natural State, City, and County Man- 
agers’ Association: In this year of our 

Lord 1956 we have seen the council-man- 
ager movement reach the point where it at 
last prevails in more than 50 per cent of the 
cities of the United States. I am proud 
and happy to have lived to this day and to 
make it the occasion of my farewell appear- 
ance under your auspices. You have lugged 
me up out of your archives from time to 
time ever since 1914, dusted me off, and in- 
vited me to say whatever I pleased about 
you to your faces; and after 40 years of it 
I am as ready to plead the infirmities of my 
74 years and call it a day, as you are to have 
me do so. 

Whatever of value my periodical appear- 
ances have had for you has lain, I think, in 
the combination of my lively interest in you, 
coupled with my remoteness from your day- 
to-day lives. Your larger aspects are the 
only ones I am in a position to observe; your 
daily work is something I know very little 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Childs, a New York busi- 
ness man, initiated the council-manager plan and 
short-ballot movements. He is a former president 
of the National Municipal League and of the Pro- 
portional Representation League, has for many 
years been president of The City Club of New 
York, and is now chairman of the council of the 
National Municipal League. 


about. I know nothing about public ad- 
ministration; I never did. Indeed, I may 
now safely confess that when I was actively 
engaged in the propaganda, back in the days 
of the Lockport draft, the first adoption of 
the council-manager plan in Sumter, and 
its early days in Dayton and Springfield, 
none of the far-flung pamphlets and press 
releases ever bore my name, for the very 
good reason that my frequent or character- 
istic appearance as sponsor for the new 
scheme of government would have been dan- 
gerously likely to provoke the question— 
“What does this fellow Childs know about 
municipal government anyway?” A frank 
answer would have been, “Nothing,” and 
that would not have helped the cause. And 
it is still true after some 45 years that I 
cannot get down to cases with you; the 
presence of experts cramps my style. 

So then, sticking carefully to generalities, 
I shall attempt a sketchy comparison of the 
state of the council-manager movement as 
it was 20 years ago in 1936 and as it is now. 

In 1936 about 20 per cent of our cities of 
10,000 population or over had the plan. 
County managers were making their first ap- 
pearances. Appointive state executives had 
not been mentioned out loud and necessarily 
awaited the success of the first single-house 
legislature in Nebraska. 
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If the city managers of that day seem to 
you now a dull and unimaginative lot, you 
must bear in mind their difficulties. Citizens 
in that day were suspicious of government— 
they hesitated to participate as councilmen 
or advisors or municipal appointees because 
so many of their neighbors would suspect 
that such work was founded on political 
favoritism, was a sinecure for the office- 
holder, or was touched almost inevitably 
with sloppy management or graft. Office 
holding demanded a rare amount of good 
temper and self-restraint in the face of reck- 
less sneers by citizens. A thick skin was a 
prime requisite for a city manager. It took 
a long time for public servants of any grade 
to win the respect of citizens which they so 
widely enjoy today throughout America. 
Public office in England had been held in 
honor for many decades, but the public’s 
sneering attitude in America did not thaw 
out until there had been a full generation of 
honest and non-partisan municipal govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, municipal governments in 
1936, whether council-manager or not, were, 
as Don Marquis said, “honeycombed, sim- 
ply honeycombed with honesty.” The city 
managers had played more than their share 
in winning such a verdict. But what the 
managers quite unconsciously had been do- 
ing up to 1936 was to ignore the whole 
question of honesty. Reformers accusing 
the “ins” of dishonesty and promising honest 
administration had kept this primitive issue 
perennially alive and thereby nourished the 
cynical suspicions of the people. City man- 
agers assumed honesty in themselves and 
in their subordinates and did not talk about 
it. When they dug up scandals in preceding 
administrations, they did not often rush 
into print. As a class they had indeed too 
little instinct for rhetoric for their own good, 
sometimes; they writhed in helpless silence 
under the lashings of political and editorial 
word-slingers, and ultimately the word- 
slingers found that they were up against a 
new kind of defense made of few words and 
many facts. 

The city managers changed the tone of 
public life, their outward calm reflected the 
inner fearlessness of the man who “knows 
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his stuff.” They released the tensions of 
local politics. They helped powerfully to 
make oratory obsolete, in municipal affairs. 
Coming as they so often did from out-of- 
town, standing apart from local factions, free 
from the antagonisms drummed up in elec- 
toral campaigns, they could afford to let the 
opposition boil itself away back toward nor- 
mal good nature. Their position did not de- 
pend, as does that of a reform mayor, on 
keeping animosities at fever heat in readi- 
ness for the next campaign. 

And so we had begun to see in America 
council-manager towns where elections came 
and went in an atmosphere of increasing tol- 
erance and with a lack of heat because all 
sides respected the integrity of the adminis- 
tration. There came a growing reluctance 
of blatherskites to assail the government be- 
cause the debate was so likely to lose all 
picturesqueness by being transferred to a 
contemplative survey of facts and figures in 
the hands of managers who had them in 
ready command. The placidity of so many 
British municipal elections, so strange to 
Americans a generation ago, became increas- 
ingly prevalent in the council-manager towns, 
and America began to miss the strident out- 
door sport of “turning the rascals out.” 


SEPARATED PoLticy From EXECUTION 


In all this the managers were pursuing a 
policy that was not only sound but more pro- 
found than they realized. They discouraged 
the fellow manager who made speeches and 
fought campaigns and sponsored controver- 
sial policy, and they discouraged him on the 
ground that such acts, not being the man- 
ager’s proper business according to the theory 
of things, were sure to shorten the tenure of 
the incumbent and make more difficult the 
task of his successor. But the real value of 
their attitude was that it successfully sepa- 
rated policy from execution, confined debate 
to the field of policy, and left the admin- 
istrative staff to grow in strength and public 
esteem apart from the winds of passion. 

When city managers with inactive tongues 
and silent administrative staffs below them 
had thus survived a few local gales un- 
touched, they were able to build their tech- 
niques with increasing solidity; and there 
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were many towns in 1936 where bold ex- 
tension of municipal services could have been 
proposed without causing the citizens any 
trepidation as to the ability of the personnel 
at the city hall to shoulder a new load of 
work and carry it as confidently and as 
honestly as any private corpo- 
ration. 

Now all that took time! It 
was an undramatic, pervasive 
growth of habit. It attracted 
little attention. It is astonish- 
ing now to realize how little the 
America of 1936 was conscious 
of its city managers or of the 
relief involved in the change to 
the quiet work-a-day atmos- 
phere that characterized their 
service. The city managers 
could have hired a press agent; 
they could have shouted their 
achievements; they could have 
developed a_ holier-than-thou 
complex. And if they had, the list of cities 
under the plan would have grown faster. 
But such activities would have made them 
reformers and salesmen contrary to their 
conscious and admirable desire to establish 
themselves as a respected profession of self- 
denying and useful public servants. 

Indeed the whole modern spirit of this 
profession to which you of 1956 are so proud 
to belong is the fruit of those bitter silences 
by which embattled city managers resolutely 
kept administrations out of local politics and 
controversies in those first 25 years. Down 
in the muck of that era, those men built 
deep. They did it sincerely because for them 
it was in character. They were largely en- 
gineers—not the social engineers we talk 
about today but civil engineers or men with 
similar outlook, bringing to the political and 
oratorical old-fashioned city halls of that day 
the cold practice of accurate budgeting, ex- 
pert purchasing, full-time service, blueprints 
and unit costs, and most of all a willingness 
in the chief executive to learn the whole busi- 
ness of municipal administration as the 
foundation of a professional career. They 
reduced the tax rate and the debt, wiped out 
the overdrafts, lowered the death rate, and 
increased the frequency of garbage collec- 
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tions. And, of greater importance, they en- 
gaged new help without sending to political 
headquarters for instructions; they promoted 
men without considering whether they were 
Republicans or Democrats. As I look out on 
this sea of faces I realize that at least 500 
of you younger managers think 
of such achievements as mere 
neatness and common sense. 


No FoRMULATED SCIENCE IN 1936 


But how would you younger 
managers like to have under- 
taken to control expenditures 
and judge the performances of 
your staff without the aid of 
the modern centrally trained 
health officers, fire chiefs, sys- 
tematizers, treasurers, tax ap- 
praisers, and other experts who 
now move upward from city to 
city as managers do, making 
careers of their respective spe- 
cialties and developing unit costs, ad- 
vanced methods, and universal standards? 
Each city in those days kept its records 
in its own way in its own tradition — 
the modern accounting that permits such 
precise comparisons between costs in various 
cities was undreamed of. There was no 
floating supply of junior experts and skilled 
bureau chiefs; a city manager in 1936 almost 
never hired anybody from out-of-town — 
sentiment required acceptance of local talent 
and the lack of any available outside talent 
left him untempted to go afield. Even de- 
tection of crime was in the hands of local em- 
ployees who got all their training on the job. 
Indeed, if the truth be told, the managers 
themselves were untrained except as the job 
itself trained them (but you of 1956 have no 
idea how easily they could outmatch the 
performances of the local wholesale grocer 
who took a turn at the job of mayor for a 
couple of years under the mayor-council 
plan). They were pioneers, those managers 
of the first 25 years, with all the crudity of 
pioneers, painfully carving out their own 
tools and methods by main strength and 
awkwardness as they went along. There they 
were, in 1936, themselves untrained, with no 
trained department heads, almost no stand- 
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ards or standardized methods of measuring 
performance, very little reference literature. 
The profession had come into being, but 
there was no formulated science for it to 
practice. But those city managers had one 
thing that was new in their field of public 
service—they had the zeal to learn their 
trade! 

I must admit that in those years I was 
one of those who kept hoping that the coun- 
cil-manager towns, having gotten their ad- 
ministrations into good order, would proceed 
to go places. The high vision and scope 
of those remarkable first four years in Day- 
ton under Henry M. Waite (afterwards Pres- 
ident of the United States) had given me a 
thrill at the beginning of the movement; but 
alas, 20 years later Dayton was almost where 
Waite had left it, and his ideas of taking 
over the operation of the street car line, dis- 
tributing milk and coal, and expanding the 
municipal sports and cultural activities fell 
aside. City managers fell into the practice 
of carrying through the familiar municipal 
functions as economically as they could and 
stopped there, accepting the tradition that 
the municipal government field was limited. 

Finally, it must be remembered that in 
that first quarter century of our movement 
we had a war and a depression to distract, in- 
terrupt, and complicate all progress in this 
as in every other field of human effort. 


EXPERT CENTRAL SERVICES 


The turning of the council-manager move- 
ment into the richer pastures of social and 
economic service came when the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association reached 
the point in size and financial resources 
when it could afford an expert secretariat. 
With its own funds from personal member- 
ship dues it could not do much. Private 
funds were found to help out, but the real 
power of the Association among American 
municipalities developed when the cities 
became convinced that they could subscribe 
substantial sums to these expert central serv- 
ices and get back their money’s worth. Then 
came the traveling secretaries as implements 
of the Association committees, going from 
city to city to get the lowdown on the rel- 
ative performance of various functions, de- 
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veloping expertness, and setting up model 
programs, model ordinances, or model meth- 
ods. The word “model” had been found 
highly useful in the National Municipal 
League because it is a perpetual challenge 
and inspires perennial revision or amend- 
ment as the science progresses. These li- 
braries of loose-leaf reports on the best func- 
tional performances that could be found be- 
came a veritable Bible to administrators. I 
well remernber the rueful look I saw on the 
face of Mr. Brownlow when the first report 
on “A Model Dog Pound” came to his desk 
when he was city manager of Chicago—its 
rating sheet applied to the Chicago dog 
pound gave him a mark of 40 compared with 
90 for St. Louis, and there was a prompt 
telegram from Edy twitting him about it. 
The most famous report, that on “A Model 
City Hall” brought a complete stop to the 
building of massive monuments with sloping 
acres of front steps and substituted the mod- 
ern airy open banking-room type of munic- 
ipal offices at half the cost. 

With this central service developing the 
science of administration, there came a 
change—10 years after I first urged it in 
my letters to Mr. Ridley—in the programs 
of the Association conventions. There had 
been a curious insular notion that only city 
managers could have anything to say worth 
saying to other city managers—the same 
limitation which had prevented the Confer- 
ences of Governors from developing any 
technical quality! This practice of filling the 
programs with midnight-oily essays by man- 
agers on subjects on which they had only a 
personal and limited outlook gave way at 
last to a practice of summoning experts and 
advanced students—in fact, even the tech- 
nical representatives of commercial purvey- 
ors with goods to sell—to spread their theor- 
ies before the new combination of practicality 
and openminded zeal “for improvement that 
characterized audiences of managers. 

Thus there developed the fine-spun service 
to municipal and county administration 
which so dazzles foreign observers today! 
Alongside that body of knowledge the mys- 
ticism spread by business men and utility 
speculators to the effect that government was 
too hopelessly inefficient to invade the field 
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of the great monopolies faded away just as 
quack medicine lost its market with the im- 
provement in the medical profession. City 
managers, well grounded in the engineering 
approach to problems, could hardly be ex- 
pected to regard the electric light system or 
the street railway system with the timorous 
awe that layman had had. The time came 
when city managers, aided by experts from 
the national association headquarters, could 
talk cost and rates with the utility managers 
and confidently tell their councils that they 
could operate the utilities and whether they 
could reduce costs and rates. The debate 
over such steps lost its doctrinaire character 
and became a matter of cool calculation of 
relative costs and rates without the old rhe- 
toric about socialism or the wickedness of 
corporations; thus electricity provided ulti- 
mately at almost nominal rates became some- 
thing to be employed about the house or 
shop with the same freedom as governed the 
use of running water. 

Finally the private purveyors to every 
widespread want of the citizens had to match 
themselves against the ability of the city 
government to enter the business if it wanted 
to and do a good job. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Cultural activities by municipal govern- 
ments 20 years ago were virtually unknown 
although for some 20 years before that, in 
Dayton under Waite’s regime, there had 
been a series of concerts of a grade unusual 
for Dayton in which all tickets were the same 
price and location of seats went by lottery in 
the same democratic fashion as now prevails 
in our great municipal circuits which have 
restored the living theatre to American life 
and brought Lyceum lectures, fine music, 
and opera to a vast new public. 

Housing was another thing that city man- 
agers of 1936 hardly regarded as any of their 
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business. However, their later studies of the 
great part which automobile parking lots 
could play in city planning were prophetic; 
they were quick to see how parking lots 
could be made into the great destroyer of 
slums and eye-sores and blighted districts, 
but they had not grasped the fact that there 
could possibly be within two decades whole 
cities with no substandard housing. 

Nor had the depression experiences opened 
their eyes to the fact that in normal times a 
city government should learn how to accept 
all able-bodied resident unemployed at living 
wages and, by increasingly skillful handling, 
make their labor so useful to the community 
that it could be regarded as self-sustaining as 
well as self-respecting. 


SENSITIVE AND SCIENTIFIC 


Most of you have forgotten, I think, how 
thoughtful people were searching their souls 
in 1936, troubled about their faith in democ- 
racy. The insolent tyrannies of dictators 
were shaking Europe—republics were in the 
discard. Government by such debating so- 
cieties as elected parliaments and legislatures 
and councils seemed to many Americans too 
slow and cumbersome for the motor age; 
they were impatient with it and fearful for 
its permanence in a crashing world. There 
stood their city-manager governments, prov- 
ing that we could have governments that 
were democratic and efficient, too; sensitive 
to local sentiment and yet scientific in 
method! From the distressed contemplation 
of European fallacies, America turned con- 
tentedly to the task of perfecting its own 
institutions of government for more effective 
operation by a free people, a great new wave 
of adoptions of the council-manager plan fol- 
lowed, and the solid work of the early city 
managers became a corner store of America’s 
renewed faith in the republican forms of 
government. 
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Measurement Standards in City Administration 


II. Development of Measurement Standards 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON* 


In appraising the attempts that have been made in the last quarter 
of a century to set up management criteria, this article serves as a 
stepping stone to the application of standards to municipal activities. 


appraising government are to be found 

in three very distinct developments: 
the genesis of a theory of public expendi- 
tures, the scientific management movement, 
and the evolution of municipal research 
agencies. 

One of the first aspects of public adminis- 
tration to gain the attention of statesmen 
was that of public finance. For obvious prac- 
tical reasons, the emphasis was laid upon 
problems of revenue, but it was never en- 
tirely forgotten that the theory of expendi- 
tures was an indispensable and complemen- 
tary aspect of the total situation. And so at- 
tempts were made from time to time to de- 
velop such a theory. Admittedly they were 
not very successful; for the most part, they 
boiled down to a rationalization of the eco- 
nomic and political faiths of their respective 
authors. The laissez-faire advocates stoutly 
maintained: Governmental expenditure is at 
best a necessary evil and must be maintained 
at an irreducible minimum. The utilitarians, 
bolstered up by neoclassical economic theory, 
contradicted: Governmental expenditure 
should be guided by the law of marginal util- 
ity; the utility of the last expenditure for 
any one purpose should be equal to the 
utility of the last expenditure for every other 
purpose. More recently, schools of political 
realism have sprung up that suggest: Gov- 
ernmental expenditure is the resultant of the 
various political forces and pressures which 
are acting upon the legislative and adminis- 
trative agencies. 

It is not our intention here to decide which 
of these views is correct or whether they are 


"To earliest attempts at systematically 





* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ridley is executive direc- 
tor of the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and re 
search assistant in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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even mutually incompatible. But we can im- 
mediately perceive the underlying problems: 
What principles should guide the administra- 
tor in his allocation of funds to several func- 
tions? And can the administrator decide this 
question without encroaching upon the field 
of legislation? 

But let us leave the field of public finance 
and look for a moment in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction. 


EFFICIENCY CONCEPT IN GOVERNMENT 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
a small group of mechanical engineers be- 
came interested in the problem of systema- 
tizing manufacturing processes and increas- 
ing industrial efficiency by the application of 
research and the scientific method. A similar 
attempt was being made within industry it- 
self. Public interest was focussed upon these 
efforts by testimony introduced before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at a price 
hearing in 1910. Controversy with trade 
unions.as to the effect upon the workman of 
“scientific management” culminated in a 
Congressional investigation in 1912. 

This popularization had its influence upon 
the “efficiency in government” movement, 
which, as we shall see, had its birth just a 
few years previously. The first volume of the 
National Municipal Review, in 1912, carried 
an article by J. D. Burks on “Efficiency 
Standards in Municipal Management.” The 
methods of approach suggested and the vo- 
cabulary employed indicate that the author 
was indebted to the scientific management 
group for a great many of his ideas. The 
same might be said of many of the articles 
in the May, 1912, issue of the Annals, which 
was devoted to “Efficiency in City Govern- 
ment.” Without the aid of this parallel move- 
ment in private industry, the cry of “effi- 
ciency” might have been considerably less 
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successful in arousing public support and 
enthusiasm. 

But the current which must be considered 
by far the most important was that which 
had its origin in the very processes of gov- 
ernment and in the practical needs of ad- 
ministration. It sprang from the need of the 
citizen in his practical action to decide, 
“For which candidate shall I vote?”’; from 
the need of the legislator to determine, “Shall 
I increase the appropriation to the health de- 
partment or to the fire department?”; from 
the need of the administrator to answer the 
question, “Will I get better results if I in- 
crease the emphasis on fire prevention or if I 
build a new fire station?” These were ques- 
tions that inevitably arose as soon as “effi- 
ciency” became an objective in government. 
And they were practical questions that de- 
manded a practical answer. 


THREE APPROACHES TO PROBLEM 


The attempts at an answer took many 
forms. The administrator, looking at the 
problem from the standpoint of his own de- 
partment was interested in (a) developing 
professional standards of administration, in 
co-operation with his colleagues in other 
cities, (b) research in the technological prob- 
lems in his particular field, and (c) develop- 
ment of measurements which would enable 
him to appraise the adequacy of his depart- 
ment, to present in concrete form to his su- 
periors the results that his department was 
achieving, and thus enable him to defend his 
subsequent budgetary requests. 

The legislator and the citizen viewed the 
problem from the opposite angle. The citi- 
zen was interested in the evaluation of the 
results achieved by the government as a 
whole. The legislator was interested in find- 
ing a rational basis for his budgetary appro- 
priations. To do this it was necessary to 
know the meaning of the funds which he 
allotted not only in terms of performance but 
also in terms of results. 

With the rise of civic interest in local gov- 
ernment, numerous organizations had come 
into existence for the “reform” of the cities. 
After 1893 their efforts were co-ordinated by 
the National Municipal League and by an- 
nual Conferences for Good City Government. 
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In 1906 the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research was established. One of the first 
problems to which it turned its attention was 
that of financial procedure. As the investi- 
gation proceeded, it was more and more 
clearly realized that financial control could 
do more than merely insure the honesty of 
public employees—that the use of a scien- 
tific budget could give an insight into their 
efficiency as well. This could be accomplished 
by the use of a functional budget, which in 
the last analysis would be based upon opera- 
tions performed. And during the succeeding 
years such a scheme of classification was ac- 
tually developed. The National Municipal 
League quickly realized the value of the 
work of the Bureau and the broader outlook 
upon which it was based. From that time 
a gradual change can be seen in the relative 
emphasis which the League placed on prob- 
lems of “efficiency” as compared with those 
of “reform.” 


BEYOND THE BUDGET 


The three movements described above 
may be considered flank attacks rather than 
direct attacks on the problem of measure- 
ment standards. The first organized effort 
directed specifically toward setting up stand- 
ards for measuring municipal services was 
instituted by the American Political Science 
Association. Although its efforts were un- 
fortunately short lived, they had a profound 
influence on the attempts which followed. 

The first annual meeting of the National 
Conference on the Science of Politics was 
held in Madison, Wisconsin, September 3-8, 
1923, under the auspices of the Association.’ 
One of the eight round table sessions was 
devoted to Political Statistics and was di- 
rected by Lent D. Upson. Indicative of 
what transpired at this round table is the 
following extract from the minutes of that 
meeting: 

The round table had before it a rather com- 
plete statement of the activities conducted by 
typical cities. Taking each activity in turn, an 
effort was made to indicate the minimum of sta- 
tistical data necessary to give officials and citi- 


zens a reasonable idea of the degree of effective- 
ness with which such activity was conducted. 


1The American Political Science Review, XVII, 
463 (August, 1923). 
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. . . Even when limited to a definite group of 
cities engaging in substantially the same activ- 
ities, the determination of tests is not an easy 
one. After many years of city operation, it 
might be assumed that certain definite results 
are available by which to judge the effectiveness 
of municipal organization and operation. Un- 
happily, the public opinion has seldom de- 
manded concrete evidence of results. 

The Second National Conference on the 


Science of Politics was held in September, 
1924, and the round table on municipal ad- 
ministration had for the subject of discussion 
the development of a method of rating the 
relative efficiency of cities.* This meeting 
first of all expressed its lack of faith in the 
usual per capita measurement and stated its 
task as being threefold: (1) establishing the 
things to be measured; (2) determining at- 
tainable standards of each function meas- 
ured; and (3) developing some method of 
weighing objectively the results accom- 
plished. This round table presented what 
they termed “. . . an incomplete general plan 
as a sample score card of what might and 
eventually will, be developed for the city 
as a whole.” It further presented for dis- 
cussion and criticism a sample plan for the 
examination of the police department, and a 
score card was to be sent out for the pur- 
pose of getting suggestions and criticisms. 

Interest in the problem is further indi- 
cated by three articles which appeared in the 
National Municipal Review at about the 
same time. The first was Charles E. Mer- 
riam’s paper on “The Next Step in the Or- 
ganization of Municipal Research,” in which 
he stressed the need for adequate statistics 
as a basis for administrative action.* 

An article by Upson entitled “The Other 
Side of the Budget,” published in the March, 
1923, issue of the Review, emphasized the 
need for translating budget figures into terms 
of work to be accomplished, with a work 
program showing unit costs. A year later, 
in March, 1924, A. E. Buck’s article on 
“Measuring the Results of Government” ap- 
peared in the same journal, stressing the 
need for units of measurement as aids to 
careful budget making and to better account- 
ing and reporting. 





2] bid., XIX, 149-155 (February, 1925). 
3National Municipal Review, XI, 274-81 (Sep- 
tember, 1922). 
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STANDARDS FOR THE LAYMAN 


Among the concrete results of this interest 
were a number of attempts to develop sys- 
tems of scoring municipal! government which 
might give the public information as to its 
effectiveness. The 25 criteria suggested by 
Munro in The Government of American 
Cities were applied to Dallas and Milwau- 
kee.* A similar survey by Harold W. Dodds 
of Princeton of the government of Trenton 
was published in the Trenton Evening 
Times.° 

Several agencies worked out score cards 
which could be used in comparing the gov- 
ernments of different cities. Probably the 
first was the Reed College Survey, in 1917, 
which sought to measure general social and 
economic conditions as well as government. 
Several have been used to stimulate com- 
petition among the cities of a state: the 
Colorado Cities and Towns Survey, the West 
Virginia Score Card, and the Wisconsin 
Citizens’ Survey. The latter is by far the 
most elaborate and probably the best of gen- 
eral scoring and rating plans.® 

An outgrowth of these scoring plans is 
the national contests which have been in- 
stituted in three functional fields: fire pro- 
tection, health conservation, and_ traffic 
safety. The first two have been carried on 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
since 1923 and 1929, respectively. In 1932 
the National Safety Council established the 
Traffic Safety Contest. 

On a more elaborate scale is Mabel Walk- 
er’s thesis,‘ which seeks to appraise the dis- 
tribution of municipal expenditures on the 
basis of standards obtained from the prac- 
tices of the more progressive cities. 

At this point mention should also be made 


4Louis P. Head, Measuring the Efficiency of 
City’s Government, Reprinted from the Dallas 
News, March, 1927. 56pp. Milwaukee Citizens’ 
Bureau, Twenty-five Tests of Good City Govern- 
ment Applied to Milwaukee. February, 1927. 
30pp. 

5Harold W. Dodds, Analysis of the Govern- 
ment of the City of Trenton. Reprinted from Tren- 
ton Evening Times. 1929. 84pp. 

6For an extended discussion of these plans see 
Clarence E. Ridley, Measuring Municipal Govern- 
ment. 1927. pp. 10-11. 


™TMabel Walker, Municipal Expenditures. 


(Johns Hopkins Press, 1930). 
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of the numerous municipal reports that are 
prepared each year to acquaint citizens with 
their governments. They have been steadily 
improving in quantity and quality during the 
past decade. They have not contributed 
much to the improvement of measurement 
standards, however, and the standards which 
they employ are for the most part very 
simple. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STANDARDS 


But it is in standards for the guidance of 
the admistrator that we are principally in- 
terested. During the period which we have 
been discussing, these also had been under- 
going continual development. Two im- 
portant surveys of city administrations ap- 
peared at this time: in 1923, Charles A. 
Beard’s The Administration and Politics of 
Tokyo, with its fundamental essential criteria 
of municipal government; and in 1924, The 
Government of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County by Lent D. Upson, with principles 
which should govern each activity clearly 
stated and applied. 

Even earlier than this, considerable prog- 
ress had been made in specific functional 
fields. The first edition of the Grading 
Schedule of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters was published in 1916. The 
American Public Health Association pre- 
pared an Appraisal Form for City Health 
Work in 1925. The survey technique has 
been effectively used in the field of recreation 
administration. Though less formal than the 
grading schedule procedure, a considerable 
degree of uniformity was obtained for many 
of the surveys were conducted by represen- 
tatives of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion with the financial support of the Russell 
Sage foundation. 

A more extensive effort along the same 
lines was the “Standards for Public Li- 
braries” adopted in October, 1933, by the 
Council of the American Library Association. 
An even more complete set of standards of 
effort and performance in library adminis- 
tration has been prepared by the State Edu- 
cation Department of New York. 

In 1927 the pamphlet entitled Measuring 
Municipal Government was published, which 
attempted to review the previous literature 
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and to project the study of the subject a 
little further into the fields of fire, health, 
police, and public works.® 

The developing consciousness of the need 
for some means of measuring the effective- 
ness of governmental services finally con- 
summated in the formation of the National 
Committee on Municipal Standards in May, 
1928. This committee was made up of three 
representatives each from the Governmental 
Research Association, the National Munic- 
ipal League, The International City Man- 
agers’ Association, and later the American 
Municipal Association. In co-operation with 
a committee representing the International 
Association of Street Sanitation Officials, the 
National Committee on Municipal Standards 
issued a tentative report in 1929 entitled 
Units of Measurement for Street Cleaning, 
Refuse Removal and Disposal. 

The work already begun was furthered 
with the assistance of funds appropriated to 
the International City Managers’ Association 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Committee in Sep- 
tember, 1930, issued a second report entitled, 
The Measurement and Control of Municipal 
Sanitation, intended to provide sanitation 
officials with a manual on cost accounting, 
record keeping, and reporting. 

The Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police had meanwhile prepared its 
manual on Uniform Crime Reporting, pub- 
lished in 1929. To supplement this manual, 
the research staff of the International City 
Managers’ Association undertook a study of 
police records, particularly from the stand- 
point of how they could aid police executives 
in administering their department. As a re- 
sult of this study a Manual of Police Rec- 
ords as Installed in Pasadena, California was 
published in August, 1931. 

Uniform reporting systems have been de- 
veloped by a number of other professional 
groups and agencies: the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in health and social service, 
and Wayne McMillen’s book, Measurement 





8Clarence E. Ridley, Measuring Municipal Gov- 
ernment. Public Administration Service, and the 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syra- 
cuse University, 1927. 88pp. 
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in Social Work. The National Fire Protec- 
tion Association has now in preparation a 
uniform fire reporting and records system. 


PRESENT STATUS OF STANDARDS 


Since very little work has been done in 
this field since 1931, it can now be viewed 
with a certain amount of perspective. Even 
the brief survey presented above must make 
apparent the fragmentary nature of the re- 
sults obtained and the confusion in object- 


ives and terminology—a natural result when 
a problem is attacked from such diverse 
points of view. 

The present therefore seems a very aus- 
picious time to take stock; and it was with 
the hope of somewhat systematizing the 
mass of literature and clearing the decks for 
further action that the present study was 
undertaken. The next article in this series 
will concern itself with measurement prob- 
lems in the fire department. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


Carlos M. de Castro.—Appointed city 
manager of San Juan, Puerto Rico, on Janu- 
ary 4, 1937. Born in Brooklyn, New York, 
on November 13, 1893. Education: M. D. 
degree, 1918, New York Home- 
opathic Medical College and 
Flower Hospital. Experience: 
practicing physician since 1918 
in New York City and San Juan 
specializing in the treatment of 
eye, ear, nose, and throat. 

Ph. Frankenfeld.— Ap- 
pointed city manager of Win- 
field, Kansas, on February 15, 
1937. Born at Pana, Illinois, 
November 12, 1877. Education: 
grade school, and home study 
courses in architectural and geo- 
metrical drawing, also courses 
in mathematics. Experience: en- 
gaged in general contracting 
business since 1910, chiefly in 
construction of office and indus- 
trial buildings, state institutions, hospitals, 
and public schools. Employed at various 
times by the city of Winfield for special serv- 
ices such as right-of-way purchases, apprais- 
als, etc.; mayor and city commissioner of 
Winfield, 1929-35. He succeeds Homer H. 
Hanlen who resigned to become city clerk, 
a post he had held prior to December 4, 
1935, when he became manager upon the 
death of W. J. Welfelt. 

John A. Harrell—Appointed city man- 
ager of Eastman, Georgia, December 8, 1936. 
Born at Eastman, April 11, 1872. Educa- 
tion: six months in college. Positions held: 
clerk of superior court, Dodge County, Geor- 





PH. FRANKENFELD 


gia, 1921-28; local correspondent, J. L. Cul- 
len Loan Company, 1928-32; and since 1932, 
collection and merchandising business includ- 
ing work as local reporter for Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., a position he 
held at the time of appointment 
as city manager. 

David King.—Appointed city 
manager of Harbor Springs, 
Michigan, on February 1, 1937, 
to succeed Max Van de Greyn. 
Born at Philadelphia in 1893. 
Education: C. E. degree, 1915, 
University of Pennsylvania. Ex- 
perience: division engineer, Mis- 
souri State Highway Commis- 
sion, 1921-26, also city engineer, 
Sikeston, Missouri, during same 
period; consulting engineer and 
district manager, American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, 1926-32; private 
engineering practice, Miami, 
Florida, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, and Harbor 
Springs, Michigan, 1932-36. Also owns and 
operates a cattle and tobacco farm in Ken- 
tucky. 

Will White.—Appointed city manager 
of Lexington, Kentucky, effective January 1, 
1937, succeeding James J. O’Brien who died 
in December. Born at Athens, Kentucky, 
on March 10, 1875. Education: high 
school. Experience: deputy assessor, Fayette 
County, Kentucky, 1910-14; deputy sheriff, 
1914-18; assessor and tax commissioner, 
Fayette County, Kentucky, 1918 to time of 
appointment as manager of Lexington. Mr. 
White is the fourth manager of Lexington. 
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Federal Funds Available for 
Local Public Health Work 


EDERAL funds in the amount of $8,- 

881,859 are available for grants to states 
and their subdivisions during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, to assist states, coun- 
ties, health districts, and other political sub- 
divisions of the state in establishing and 
maintaining adequate public health services 
including the training of personnel for state 
and local health work. This amount in- 
cludes a surplus of $881,859 from the previ- 
ous fiscal year. The 1938 Treasury Appro- 
priation Bill contains an item of $8,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, in- 
dicating a certain degree of permanence in 
this program. 

It is notable that the funds for personnel 
training need not be matched, but all other 
funds are on a matching basis. While it is 
anticipated that $8,000,000 annually would 
be available for public health work, it does 
not follow that funds will continue to be 
allotted to existing projects in the same 
amount as at present. The allotment of 
funds to help projects within the states will 
shift in emphasis as those demands are com- 
pleted and as changing conditions demand. 
The allocation of these funds to states and 
territories is made on the basis of popula- 
tion, on the basis of special health problems, 
and on the basis of financial need. Alloca- 
tions on the latter basis do not need to be 
matched. Such need is “determined by the 
financial stability of the state expressed 
indirectly in terms of per capita income.” 
These funds are made available through 
Title VI of the Social Security Act but ad- 
ministration of the program is given to the 
public health service in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

It is possible that any municipality may 
be able to obtain some of this money through 
the state health department which will en- 
able cities to accomplish much additional 
local health work. Of especial interest to 
municipal officials will be the funds available 
for personnel training which do not neéd to 
be matched. In addition to institutes, short 
courses, and similar training programs, these 
funds make it possible to arrange specialized 
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and advanced training for professional per- 
sons on leave of absence from a position in 
the public health department or to assist per- 
sons who are qualified and who desire to 
enter this field. For further information and 
instructions as to how cities should go about 
to obtain federal funds for health work, 
municipal officials should write to their state 
municipal league or to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association —CLirrorD W. Ha, ex- 
ecutive director, American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 





Seven New Public Forum Demonstra- 
tion Centers Announced 


A= civic education through public 
forum meetings is reaching nearly 4,- 
000,000 people since February 1 when seven 
new public forum demonstration centers, 
sponsored by the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, began operation. The seven new 
forums are located at Stamford and nearby 
towns in Connecticut; Dayton and vicinity 
in Ohio; Seattle, Washington; Atlanta and 
vicinity in Georgia; two counties with head- 
quarters in Waco, Texas; seven counties 
centering in Goldsboro, North Carolina; and 
Delaware County in Pennsylvania. 

In addition to these seven forums, ten 
others are in operation in ten states: Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; Schenectady, New 
York; Morgantown, West Virginia; Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; Wichita, Kansas; Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado; Santa Ana, California; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; and Portland, Oregon. 

Policies and plans for the operation of all 
public forum demonstration centers are de- 
termined by local school boards with the 
advice of citizens’ committees. Selection of 
forum leaders, employment of relief workers, 
determination of discussion subjects and gen- 
eral program policies are exclusively in the 
hands of local authorities. 

Thirty-one forum leaders, selected by local 
authorities and serving full time or part time, 
lecture and lead discussions on vital social, 
political, and economic subjects selected by 
the people themselves. A resident forum 
leader is provided for 50,000 to 85,000 peo- 
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ple of the gross population covered by the 
program. This plan enables the scheduling 
of about 15 forum meetings per week in as 
many parts of the community, both rural 
and urban, in a center with a population of 
approximately 150,000 persons. 

Continuation and expansion of the forum 
programs are made possible through an allo- 
cation of $330,000 to the Office of Education. 
The adult civic education program is brought 
about through the reallocation of these emer- 
gency funds by the Office of Education to 
superintendents of schools who administer 
the programs. 


Sources of News on Federal Activities 
of Interest to City Officials 


HERE are now available two sources of 

up-to-the-minute news regarding various 
federal activities and programs, pending 
legislation, administrative regulations and 
orders, court decisions, and so on. The first 
regular service in this field was provided by 
the American Municipal Association through 
its Washington News Letter, inaugurated in 
1936 and now issued twice a month. This 
News Letter is available to municipal offi- 
cials through their state league of municipal- 
ities. The second source of information in 
this field made its appearance in January, 
1937, in the form of a planographed bulletin 
entitled Federal-City News, published by the 
United State Conference of Mayors, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., at a sub- 
scription price of $15 a year. 


Toledo Builds Its Own Fire Apparatus 


| esse an out-of-pocket expense of approxi- 
mately $26,000 the city of Toledo, 
Ohio, has built fire apparatus which would 
have required the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $75,000 in the open market. Toledo 
had always made its own ladders and all re- 
pairs to fire apparatus. But the city entered 
the year of 1936 in much the same position 
as many other American cities—a large de- 
ficit accumulated from previous years, a low 
revenue forecast for the coming year, no ma- 
jor equipment replacements for many years, 
old and obsolete equipment failing in emer- 
gencies, and the Fire Underwriters making 
adverse reports on the condition of fire ap- 
paratus. 
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City Manager John N. Edy called Fire 
Chief Fred J. Schlorf, Master Mechanic 
George Lectra, Motor Superintendent Fran- 
cis Bartelle, and the Commissioner of Pur- 
chases as a board of strategy to work out a 
plan for relieving the fire division. Informa- 
tion regarding the number and length of 
runs, hours of service, weights, speeds, loads, 
and other service conditions was considered, 
and as a result the following conclusions 
were reached: That fire apparatus does not 
wear out but becomes obsolete while still 
mechanically sound; that the busiest pieces 
of apparatus cover less than 1,000 miles 
per year; that the weight and loads of ap- 
paratus do not require highly powered mo- 
tors; that high speeds are not compatible 
with safety; that a careful analysis of the 
service demands of fire apparatus could be 
met by standard, high production chassis 
units, properly specified, with suitable sub- 
stitution of elements; that bodies could be 
built on these chassis to the city’s own de- 
sign which would embody the latest develop- 
ments and advanced thoughts in fire fighting 
equipment; that this plan had been success- 
ful in Milwaukee and other major cities; 
and that such a program would enable the 
city to add to or replace obsolete equipment 
at the lowest possible cost. 

In line with these conclusions, the council 
appropriated $2,400, which was the esti- 
mated amount for a service ladder truck 
chassis, as a beginning. The first move was 
to study in detail the requirements and to 
resolve them into terms of mechanical speci- 
fications on which proposals were invited and 
received. Each proposal was accompanied 
by a three page questionnaire covering the 
technical details of the chassis bid on. 

At the fire division shops, the master me- 
chanic had made plans and lists for the neces- 
sary materials for building the body. The 
body, ladder rack, 150-gallon booster tank, 
rails, etc., were built in the shop by the 
regular force, augmented by help from the 
reserve detail of firemen who were ready for 
service on second and third alarms, so that 
it was not necessary to hire additional or spe- 
cial employees for labor. The ladders, axes, 
and other fire fighting equipment were salv- 
aged and reconditioned from out-of-service 
apparatus. The entire out-of-pocket expense 
to the city for the service ladder truck was 
slightly in excess of $2,100. The truck was 
immediately given every theoretical test pos- 
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sible and then put into service, where it has 
proved equal and in many ways superior to 
any other apparatus of its type in Toledo. 

Encouraged by the success of this experi- 
ence, the council appropriated $23,400 to 
cover a more extensive program of fire ap- 
paratus replacement. This program includes 
two additional service ladder trucks similar 
to the original one, except with cabs, three 
750-gallon pumpers and a four-ton tractor. 

The tractor was used to rehabilitate a 22- 
year old, 75-foot extension ladder truck 
which was to be scrapped. The old front- 
wheel-drive trucks, motor, and transmission 
were cut off and the frame mounted on the 
fifth wheel of the tractor. The rear truck 
elevating gear and ladders were all com- 
pletely overhauled, and as a result the city 
has at a cost of $3,225 an efficient unit, mak- 
ing the expenditure of $18,500 for a new 
truck unnecessary. 

A pumper built by the city carries a 750- 
gallon rotary pump with a 175-gallon booster 
tank, 1,500 feet of 2%4-inch hose, 200 feet 
of 1-inch hose, and 60 feet of ladders. The 
out-of-pocket cost to the city on one of these 
units is $4,610—D. E. A. CAMERON, com- 
missioner of purchases and supplies, Toledo. 





Tax Limitation Labelled a “Gold Brick” 
by New York Municipal Officials 


FISCAL nightmare would result in mu- 

nicipalities in New York State by adop- 
tion of the proposed constitutional over-all 
debt and tax limitation amendments, accord- 
ing to a study made public recently by the 
New York State Conference of Mayors. The 
latest tax and debt limit proposal provides 
that allowable aggregate tax levies on 
property throughout the state shall not ex- 
ceed 134 per cent of the assessed value. 
Reiterating its conviction that an over-all 
limitation is completely unworkable and un- 
reasonable, the Conference’s Advisory Com- 
mittee labels it as a “gold brick” which, as 
experience in other states demonstrates, 
promises but does not produce the results 
claimed or predicted. 

The adoption of such limits would create 
a4 minimum annual tax deficit estimated by 
its advocates at $37,000,000 with no re- 
placing sources of revenue suggested. It 
would compel municipalities to eliminate or 
drastically curtail many of the absolutely es- 
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sential services and make it impossible for 
many municipalities to obtain funds to carry 
out mandatory features of existing laws such 
as old age pensions, compensation, and 
liability insurance. The Conference’s Ad- 
visory Committee also pointed out that the 
tax limit would encourage juggling of as- 
sessed valuations to evade tax and bond 
limits, prohibit the issuance of relief bonds, 
and make it practically impossible to pro- 
vide relief through current tax funds. The 
tax limit would also tend to shift the burden 
of local government to a poorer group of tax- 
payers, as has been demonstrated in Ohio. 
The tax and debt limit proposal is sponsored 
by certain real estate, loaning, and utility 
interests which have shown a callous dis- 
regard for the public welfare. The Advisory 
Committee in concluding its study stated 
that “real property has no value without 
stable local government. The stability of 
local government is completely dependent 
upon adequate sources of municipal reve- 
nue.”—ALBERT H. Hatt, New York State 
Conference of Mayors. 





Setting Up a Citizen Organization to 
Promote Community Welfare 


T° assume promotional responsibility for 
the general community welfare in Flint, 
Michigan, is the purpose of the Flint Com- 
munity Association which was organized in 
August, 1936, and is now a going organiza- 
tion with a full-time managing director and 
a staff. The purpose of this unique organiza- 
tion, the outgrowth of the plans of a joint 
committee representing the Flint Community 
Fund and the Chamber of Commerce, is “to 
promote the interests of the people of Flint, 
the conducting of research and planning to 
that end, the collection and disbursement of 
funds for social service and other civic pur- 
poses, assistance toward the co-ordination 
and increased effectiveness of community ef- 
forts.” Membership in the Association is 
composed of all contributors in the annual 
community fund campaign. It is governed 
by a board of 43 directors, 7 of whom are ex- 
officio members: mayor, city manager, presi- 
dent of the board of education, superin- 
tendent of schools, president of the chamber 
of commerce, president of the Flint Com- 
munity Fund, and the chairman of the 
county board of supervisors. The Associa- 
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tion puts on one or more campaigns each 
year to solicit subscriptions for its work and 
also to provide for the needs of the Flint 
Community Fund. 

In carrying on its work the Association 
works with and through existing organiza- 
tions such as the Flint Community Fund, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the social agencies, 
the Allied Arts Council, and public bodies. 
The work is divided into the four general 
fields of social welfare, civic improvement, 
cultural interests, and commercial activities. 
In the field of civic improvement, special at- 
tention is being given to development of an 
adequate city plan, a study of city and 
school finances, and a study of the structure 
of city and county government. 

In order to obtain the facts pertaining to 
the community and its problems, the Asso- 
ciation established the Flint Institute of 
Research and Planning. Among the prob- 
lems on which the Institute believes effective 
social action may be secured are: achieve- 
ment of proper organization of community 
resources to meet social needs; adjustment 
of the local community machinery to the 
larger units and vice versa; education and 
recreation; social and health legislation; city 
planning; adjustment of racial and nation- 
ality groups; community conflict; housing; 
adult delinquency; and disaster relief. Other 
special problems are listed under the general 
heading of: health, adult dependency, child 
welfare, home and family. In the develop- 
ment of a program for each social need and 
problem seven steps are usually followed: 
(1) obtaining basic facts and interpretation; 
(2) learning the significance of the problem 
to the community and the individual; (3) 
learning causes and contributing factors; 
(4) evaluating the machinery and the pro- 
gram in relation to the problem; (5) formu- 
lating a plan; (6) obtaining social action; 
and (7) checking results of new plan after 
adoption. 

The city has needed an organization of 
this type for many years; it is expected that 
much will be accomplished. The Associa- 
tion has issued several studies which may 
be obtained by interested officials of other 
cities upon request to Flint Institute of Re- 
search and Planning, 316 West Water Street, 
Flint —J. M. BarrinceEr, former city man- 
ager, Flint, Michigan. 


How Police Departments Use 
Motion Pictures 


puke departments are finding several 
uses for motion pictures: (1) in police 
training courses; (2) in identification work; 
(3) in preserving and presenting evidence; 
and (4) in advising the public of traffic and 
other hazards, according to the Police Chiefs 
News Letter, official bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 

New police training films have been made 
within the past few months in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Wichita, Kansas. These films, 
which show the “right” and “wrong” way of 
making an arrest, how to give first aid in an 
accident, and other knowledge useful to an 
officer of the law, are now being used in the 
training schools of police departments in 
several other cities. 

The Los Angeles Police Department has 
found the sound camera practicable in the 
preparation of evidence in criminal cases. 
“Shots” are made of automobile drivers ar- 
rested on intoxication charges, and a sound 
track is made of their statements. When the 
interview is flashed on a screen in the court- 
room, the charge has infallible support, and 
the necessity of depending entirely upon the 
memory and testimony of the arresting offi- 
cer is eliminated. Los Angeles also uses this 
new type of motion picture camera (16 milli- 
meter single system recording) for use in 
recording the confessions in aggravated 
felony cases, particularly those of the homi- 
cide classification. It has been used satis- 
factorily in confessions in two murder cases, 
and Superintendent H. A. Doyle of the 
Records and Identification Division believes 
he will be able to introduce the record as 
valid evidence at time of trial. A sound re- 
cording room is being equipped with proper 
acoustical materials for all such confessions. 
The equipment is of the portable type. 

Another use of films was made in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, where citizens were recently 
shown a film in which the “cast” was made 
up of known pickpockets and shoplifters. 
The purpose was to warn against shoplifting, 
particularly during the holiday season. Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has prepared and is using 
two safety films—one shows how adults were 
killed in Kansas City in 1935 and how to 
avoid fatal accidents; the other is a safety 
film for children in the public schools. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 





Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


AX Limitations Raise Interest Costs. The 

average interest costs on limited tax bonds 
of municipalities in Indiana in 1936 was ap- 
proximately 3.22 per cent on all reported bond 
sales up to November 1. During the same pe- 
riod, the approximate average interest cost on 
all unlimited tax bonds issued was 2 per cent. 
These facts are cited in an article in the De- 
cember, 1936, issue of the Jndiana Law Journal, 
which shows that interest charges on the mu- 
nicipal bonds issued up to November 1, 1936, 
were approximately $500,000 more than they 
would have been for unlimited tax bonds. 


Pay-As-You-Go. The Board of Education in 
London, Ontario, has announced that it in- 
tends to follow the pay-as-you-go policy. No 
new debentures will be issued for another eight 
years, by which time 75 per cent of the bonded 
indebtedness will be retired and the tax rate 
reduced three mills. This policy would permit 
the building of a school each year at a cost of 
$250,000 without adding to the present tax 
rate. 


A “Model” Financial Statement. The month- 
ly statement of expenditures and revenues com- 
pared with appropriations and estimated rev- 
enues in the city of Baltimore, Maryland, is re- 
ferred to by the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association as “a clean-cut and comprehensive 
document,” and a copy has been sent to each 
member of the Association. The entire state- 
ment appears on one page. 


New Housing Authorities. The cities of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Chicago and Peoria, Illinois, have recently 
established local housing authorities. To enable 
the housing authority in Bridgeport to develop 
a project on a loan and grant from PWA, the 
city council appropriated $25,000 for salaries 
and working capital. The governor of Kentucky 
on January 18 approved a bill which enables 
cities to set up municipal housing commissions. 





* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
Ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. National Association of Assessing 
Officers, and the United States Conference of 
Mayors. 
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Housing. The Public Works Administration 
recently approved its latest housing project, to 
be located in Lackawanna, New York. The Re- 
settlement Administration reports that 92.5 per 
cent of the monies due from occupants of re- 
settlement communities of different kinds, from 
the beginning of the Administration’s activities 
on May 15, 1935, to December 1, 1936, has 
been paid. 


New Ordinances. St. Louis has passed an or- 
dinance creating a municipal art commission and 
giving it specific responsibility with regard to 
the location, design, and decoration of public 
buildings, bridges, monuments, etc., including 
also parks, squares, playgrounds, and plazas. 


School for Finance Officers. A proposal to 
establish a national school for finance officers 
was approved by the executive committee of 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
meeting in Chicago on February 13 and 14. A 
four-day school for finance officers held in Flor- 
ida in January under the sponsorship of the As- 
sociation and other organizations was attended 
by 40 municipal officials. 


Public Officials Go to School. Mayor James 
A. Taylor and board of commissioners of Ox- 
ford, North Carolina, have granted to S. S. 
Farabow, tax collector and auditor, a three- 
weeks’ leave of absence with pay during 1937 
to take additional training in public administra- 
tion. The city engineer of a Minnesota town 
of 5,000 has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to take special training at the University 
of Minnesota. He was voted a substantial part- 
time salary with the understanding that he would 
return to attend one council meeting a month 
and advise the city council on its public works 
problems. 


Police Reorganization. As a result of a sur- 
vey by Bruce Smith, steps are being taken to 
reorganize the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment. It was recommended that the number of 
precinct stations be reduced from 14 to 7 and 
that communication facilities be consolidated 
in order to make available for active police work 
104 men who are now doing desk and inside 
duty. New York City’s Police Commissioner is 
surveying the Houston, Texas, Police Depart- 
ment. 


Police Training. The Cleveland, Ohio, Board 
of Education recently completed arrangements 
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with the Ohio State Board of Education for the 
operation of a police training program in Cleve- 
land. The State Board will assume the entire 
cost of training and one-half the salary expense 
of the necessary teachers, while the local board 
will pay the remaining salary expense and any 
other miscellaneous items. 


Apprentices. The voters of Los Angeles wil! 
vote in April on a charter amendment which pro- 
poses to establish the title of “apprentices” in 
the classified civil service of the city. Another 
charter amendment would place the offices of 
the city engineer and fire chief under the classi- 
fied service. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 
trators from the monthly bulletin “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION. (An 
extension course.) Institute for Train- 
ing in Municipal Administration, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago, 1937. 490pp. 
$25. 

This volume, prepared with the aid of leading 
authorities in the field of finance and adminis- 
tration, is available only in connection with an 
extension course on Municipal Finance Adminis- 
tration. It represents the only up-to-date ma- 
terial available on all phases of fiscal adminis- 
tration and should be of special interest to city 
managers, mayors, and finance directors. It is 
the fifth of a series of extension courses pre- 
pared by the Institute. 


MUNICIPAL PuBLIC REPORTING IN TEXAS. 
By J. T. Barton. University of Texas 
Bulletin, July 15, 1936. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, University of Texas, 
Austin. 98pp. 

Based largely on reporting practices in 58 

Texas cities, this pamphlet presents an excellent 

summary of the several methods of reporting. 


TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY; 1930-36. 
(Cities of Over 50,000.) By Frederick 
L. Bird. Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 290 
Broadway, New York. 1937. 29pp. 
This pamphlet not only traces the rising de- 
linquency trend through 1933 but also shows the 
recovery of the last three years. It contains 
data on annual tax collections and the collection 
of delinquent taxes. 


MopERN PoLiTics AND ADMINISTRATION. 
By Marshall E. Dimock. American 
Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 1937. 440 pp. $3. 

This textbook presents a functional and an- 
alytical treatment of government. Some of the 
chapter headings in Part Two, which deals with 
administration, are: The Execution of Policy; 


The Strategy of Management; Manpower; Ac- 
ministrative Regulation; Provision of The Eco- 
nomic Services; Government Control of The 
Economic System; and The Expert and The 
Layman. 


PusLic Works PLANNING. By the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
December, 1936. 221pp. 60 cents. 

This valuable report contains material dealing 
with (1) planning, programming, timing, and se- 

lection of public works projects generally; (2) 

planning of water resources with particular ref- 

erence to the water conservation and related 
projects in the 17 major drainage basins in the 

United States; (3) the division of costs between 

levels of government for the construction and 

maintenance of public works. 


REPORT OF A STUDY OF PUBLIC RECREATION 
IN PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. By L. 
H. Weir. Civic Improvement and Park 
Association, 39 East Manning Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 1936. 238pp. 
$1. 

Sections on executive organization of public 
recreation and on the relation of a compre- 
hensive public recreation program to the edu- 
cational system and to the public library in 
serving the leisure-time needs of the people 
should be of especial interest to municipal ad 
muinistrators. 


MopeEt SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS. By the 
Advisory Committee on City Planning 
and Zoning, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
National Resources Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. December, 1936. 26pp. 

This report should be helpful to the officials 
of any city in revising their subdivision regula- 
tions. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 


promotions in the government service. 


Personnel agencies and appointing 


authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


)INGHAMTON, NEW YorK (76,662). City 
Manager. It was announced in the Feb- 
ruary issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT that Mayor 
T. W. Behan advised that “we require a man of 
highest technical and practical experience cov- 
ering actual operation and management of 
cities.’ Salary, $7,500 to $10,000. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that a refer- 
endum will be held on April 20 on the question 
of abandoning the manager plan. In view of 
this it is unlikely that an appointment will be 
made until after that date. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 44; municipal engineer. graduate mu- 
nicipal engineer; Registered; twenty years’ ex- 
perience, four years as city engineer, three years 
in administration of federal work relief. Mem- 
ber, A. S. C. E. 


Age 36; holds M. L. A. degree from Harvard 
University School of Design; one year’s study in 
large eastern law school; and for the last five 
years with a state government in the capacity of 
city planning consultant to municipal officials 
throughout the state. Would like position in 
municipal or state planning, advisory, adminis- 
trative, or research work. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Roy H. Ows ey, field agent for the Kentucky 
Municipal League, and formerly of the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Kentucky, has been appointed the first secre- 
tary of the Maine Municipal Association. 

AusTIN J. Rocne, former police commis- 
sioner of Buffalo, New York, was recently ap- 
pointed police chief of Sacramento, California. 
He began his police career as patrolman on the 
Buffalo force in 1906. 











MODEL BOND LAW 


309 EAST 34TH STREET 








MODEL LAWS 
of the 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Now Available in Bound Form 


The following model laws, prepared by committees of the League, may be pur- 
chased together in a single convenient volume: 


MODEL MUNICIPAL BUDGET LAW 


MODEL REGISTRATION SYSTEM 

MODEL ELECTION ADMINISTRATION SYSTEM 
MODEL REAL PROPERTY TAX COLLECTION LAW 
MODEL COUNTY MANAGER LAW 

PRINCIPLES OF A MODEL COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
MODEL STATE CONSTITUTION 

LIQUOR CONTROL: PRINCIPLES, MODEL LAW 


Paper-bound, Price $2.50 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Announcing 


The fifth of our 
Practical Extension Courses: 


Municipal Finance Administration 
$25.00 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration is the only organization which of- 
fers extension courses specially prepared to meet 
the needs of municipal administrators—city 
managers, mayors, department and bureau 
heads, and also those who aspire to these or 
other municipal positions. 


For complete details of this and our 
other four courses, write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 

















TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U.S.A. Chicago 


























THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 


Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations without 
cost or obligation to any municipality applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 




















BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black WN. T. Veateh, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E.H. Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E.L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 


Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


770 Board of Trade Bldg. KANSAS CITY MO. 





BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
ALBANY, N. Y 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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